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A FORGOTTEN SERVICE OF KANT 


URING the first quarter of the 18th century, a few months be- 
fore the end of which Kant was born, it became something of 
an intellectual fad to write a book aiming to prove the existence and 
character of God from a study of physical nature. The idea itself 
was a very old one, probably as old as man’s awareness of order in 
the world about him. We know that Cicero was a borrower, not an 
originator, in speculation, yet when Cicero, disillusioned by the 
triumph of Cesar and weighed down by the death of his favorite 
daughter Tullia, turned for solace to meditation, he anticipated all 
the significant angles of the proof as it was presented centuries after 
him. Even the watch argument which made William Paley fa 
mous was employed by Cicero. ‘‘When you see a dial or a water- 
clock,’’ we read in De Natura Deorum, ‘‘ You believe the hours are 
shown by art, and not by chance; can you then imagine that the uni- 
verse, which contains all arts and artificers, can be void of rea- 
son, void of understanding? ”’ 

The argument was old, but it got an enlarged setting and its co- 
gency seemed to be greatly enhanced through the new appearance 
nature took on with the rise and development of natural science in 
the previous century. The discoveries of Malpighi, Grew, Swam- 
merdam, Leeuwenhoek, and others opened up unsuspected worlds of 
fact, especially the delicate unfathomable complexity of the infinitely 
small. The most striking aspect of all this was its marvelous order- 
liness. That this orderliness should suggest a divine author of order 
was natural enough, not only because some of the observers were 
ministers of the gospel, but because the wonders which observation 
and experiment disclosed could not but arouse feelings akin to reli- 
gious awe in even the most scientific. Thus John Swammerdam in his 
History of Insects (a really remarkable scientific achievement) inter- 
Tupts his scientific discourse again and again to interject a paragraph 
of adoration of God. ‘‘I shall now leave you to judge,’’ he concludes 
the study of a particular insect, ‘‘whether chance, by any right, can 
claim even the least part in the most artful structure of the small 
Point of the universe, which is here exhibited ; since so many and such 
different miracles jointly proclaim in it the divine omnipotence. . 
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I shall conclude this discourse with observing, and shall always 
firmly maintain, that the miracles of nature are open books, where. 
by we are all reduced to our eternal origin, nor are we ever elevated 
above nature and created beings, until we constantly love God, and 
renounce all that is not God.’’ Having lifted his eyes in adoration 
he returns to the subject to remark: ‘‘The end of the wonderful an. 
atomy of the Louse.’’} 

Fut Swammerdam’s method of devotional asides was soon out. 
done. Other naturalists felt called upon to crown their lives of g¢i. 
entific labor with a separate work making clear the theological bear. 
ing of the new knowledge. It would not do, we are told, to let 
Spinoza’s influence go unchecked. John Ray and Nehemiah Grew 
are good examples of this type. As these men turned more deliber. 
ately to the task, so they extended their range, passing far beyond the 
field in which they were professionally engaged. Grew writes a 
Discourse of the Universe,’ and although Ray shows more modesty as 
to title, he includes more facts of nature in his discussion.’ 

It was inevitable that the venture should not stop with this phase, 
Men took up the argument whose interest in science was derivative; 
who aimed to pick up such scientific facts as they could for the pur- 
pose of theological propaganda. The best of these—such as. William 
Derham, whose Physico-Theology and Astro-Theology were the most 
popular books on the subject at the time of Kant’s birth, running 
through edition after edition—were not inferior logically to their 
predecessors. But the fashion once set, the way was open for any 
one, no matter what his hobby or what his lack of qualifications, to 
add his bit to the great project of glorifying God by a scrutiny of 
the work of his hands. ‘‘There is very little,’’ remarks Cotton 
Mather in a book that brought him into the company, ‘‘ really to be 
performed by the hand that is now writing; but only the devotional 
part of these essays, though they are not altogether destitute of Amer- 
ican communications: and if the virtuosos, and all the genuine phi- 
losophers of our age, have approved the design of the devout Ray and 
Derham, and others in their treatises, it can not be distasteful to them 
to see what was more generally hinted at by those excellent persons, 
here more particularly carried on, and the more special flights of the 
true philosophical religion exemplified. Nor will they .. . count it 
a fault, if among’ lesser men in our days, there be found those who 
say, let me run after them.’’ * 

1 The Book of Nature or the History of Insects, London, (trans.) 1758, pp. 31, 
38 (Original Ed. 1669). 

2 Cosmologia Sacra, London, 1701. 

3 Three Physico-Theological Discourses, London, 1713. 


4 The Christian Philosopher, Charlestown, Mass., 1815, p. 8 (originally prin- 
ted in London, 1720), 
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The fact that Cotton Mather wrote a book aiming to persuade 


ys 
e Bostonians that God had spoken to men through two records, ‘‘the 
d pook of the creatures, and the book of the scriptures,’’ and that he 
id eould quote scores of authors in this religious elucidation of the book 
0 of the creatures, shows how wide-spread the movement had become 
N- by 1720. His book also shows to what a thin and flimsy texture the 
method of proof had been stretched. The need to bring forward 
t. some novel fact or some new deduction drove men to ever greater 
i- lengths in the search for minute details and into ever greater disre- 
T gard of logical responsibility. Voltaire put the situation mildly in 
et his ironical suggestion that the human nose was divinely created to 
W furnish a convenient place to put spectacles. 
r Kant very early showed a vital interest in the physico-theological 
re controversy. And there is evidence that the face of nature, especially 
a the stars at night, convinced his feelings of the argument’s valid- 
As ity, although the book demonstrations failed to convince his mind. 
At all events, when he turned to examine the proof exhaustively in 
Ie. his Der einzig mdgliche Beweisgrund zu einer Demonstration des 
e; Daseins Gottes (1763), and again in his analysis of the arguments 
I for God’s existence in the first Critique, he does so with evident re- 
m spect. It is an excellent method of proof, he declares in the first dis- 
st cussion, because of its basis in sensuous experience, its liveliness, its 
8 graphic and conerete character. Even philosophers find it persua- 
ir sive, for speculation trustingly follows a conviction that is already 
ly complete.© His remarks in the Critique a quarter of a century later 
to are to the same effect : ‘‘The physico-theological proof must always be 
of mentioned with respect. It is the oldest and simplest proof of all, 
pi and never fails to commend itself to the popular mind. It imparts 
r¢ life to the study of nature, as it was itself suggested by that study, 
al and receives new vigor from it.’’* Nevertheless (as I need not re- 
ni mind the reader) he rejected the argument, and not on the ground 
ll- that it was inconclusive, but as taking no step towards proving the 
id case at all. 
m Into the particular method employed by Kant to dispose of the 
Ss, so-called proof it is not my purpose to enter. Nor is it proposed to 
he examine the weight of his objection. I wish rather to call attention 
It to a remark he made in the earlier examination. As soon as men find 
ho an object of nature useful, he there says, they tend to see in it the 
purposive expression of divine will. The effect of this is very bad, 
1, for this reason. ‘‘The inferior intellect is ready to desist from far- 
ther investigation, regarding it as presumptuous to go on. And this 
prejudice is the more dangerous, because the indolent thinker, under 
n- 5 Kant’s Werke, Berlin, 1905, II, 117, 118. 
® Watson’s Selections from Kant, Glasgow, 1923, 218-219. 
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the pretext of this reverence and through a cheap surrender to the 
great Creator, the acknowledgement of whom is the essence of wis. 
dom, thereby gains an advantage over the unwearied investigator,” 
In this passage, I believe, we have Kant’s underlying motive for op. 
posing the design argument. It violated man’s intellectual integrity, 
Assuming this interpretation to be tenable, I submit that in attack. 
ing the natural theology which had great vogue in his day, Kant did 
mankind a distinct service. 

In spite of Kant’s logical demolition of the argument, new ex. 
amples of it continued to appear. Indeed, the best known Natural 
Theology of all, published in numbers resembling our best sellers to. 
day, was issued after Kant had become widely known and the influ. 
ence of his philosophy had begun to transform the speculative world, 
Paley, writing in 1802, is apparently quite oblivious of Kant’s crit. 
icism, as he is of Hume’s. There is, however, one type of criticism 
which caused him a moment’s uneasiness, although he dismisses it 
with a gesture of disdain; it is the theory of Buffon, Erasmus Dar. 


win, and Lamarck, that the nice adaptations in nature, of which 90 


much had been made, had resulted from the action of environmental 
conditions upon an adaptable organism working through long 
stretches of time. Paley’s intuition was right; it was the theory of 
evolution, rather than Kant’s destructive criticism, which was to 
undermine the argument from design. 

Only for a season, however; for John Fiske, and following him 
Henry Drummond and others, were soon busy establishing it on the 
new basis, more firmly, according to the former, than it could have 
been established on the old basis. And since man’s life is lived in the 
midst of insecurity, and the design argument is the compensation for 
an insecurity complex thus arising, a period of unusual uncertainty 
and agitation, like the present, will naturally give rise to an abundant 
crop of physico-theological proofs to show 


There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will. 


The literary output along this line to-day is greater than at any pe 
riod in the past. Eminent biologists like Thomson, physicists like 
Millikan, paleontologists like Osborn, electrical engineers like Pupil, 
and any number of other distinguished and lesser scientists unite 
with religious leaders and with far-sighted publishers to supply the 
popular intelligence with irrefutable evidence that a scientific survey 
of nature shows it to work together for good to them that love God. 
An examination of one of the typical examples of this propaganda 


7 Kant’s Werke, II, 119. 
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will show, I think, that Kant’s criticism, though forgotten, still has 
point, and is, just now, of unusual significance. 

The discussion I have in mind is by Robert A. Millikan, entitled 
“A Scientist Confesses His Faith,’’ originally printed in The Chris- 
tian Century, now published by The American Institute of Sacred 
Literature. (He expressed essentially the same principles in a state- 
ment prepared by him and signed by forty distinguished scientists, 
clergymen, and men of affairs, published in Science; * and in a com- 
mencement address at Leland Stanford Jr. University, also published 
in Science.)® Mr. Millikan makes this claim : ‘‘It is a sublime concep- 
tion of God which is furnished by science, and one wholly consonant 
with the highest ideals of religion, when it represents Him as reveal- 
ing Himself through countless ages in the development of the earth 
as an abode for man and in the age-long inbreathing of life into its 
constituent matter, culminating in man with his spiritual nature and 
all his God-like powers.’’ *° 

In so far as these publications influence the public mind, they will, 
in my judgment, accomplish the ends which Kant opposed in his day, 
and which the philosophic profession in general must always oppose, 
namely, the betrayal of intellectual integrity and the confusion of the 
search for the moral ideal by obscurantism. 

Let me give a few reasons why I believe this to be the ease: ™ 

1. Mr. Millikan does not rest his ease upon logical demonstration, 
but upon an emotional appeal, an appeal to the authority of great 
names. Great men of science, great religious leaders have thought 
and think so and so; therefore so it is. To think otherwise is to 
write oneself down as a person of narrow vision. The length to 
which he goes in this is somewhat startling, suggesting as he does that 
Jesus may be regarded as a protagonist of science, since he said, ‘‘ You 
shall know the truth and the truth shall make you free.’’ There are 
many people, unfortunately, to whom this type of proof will appear 
asa sufficient reason. That is why the endorsement by a man of Mr. 
Millikan’s standing of the method of deciding important controver- 
sial issues by counting the noses of respectability must be deplored 
as an attack upon such little intellectual honesty as we have been able 
to acquire. 

In harmony with this appeal the pamphlet concludes with a par- 
agraph direct to the reader’s heart: ‘‘If there be a man who does not 
believe, either through the promptings of his religious faith or 
through the objective evidence which the evolutionary history of the 

8Vol. LVIT, 631. 

®Vol. LVIII, 297. 

10 Science, LVII, 297; ‘‘A Scientist Confesses Hig Faith,’’ p, 27. 

11 All citations below are from the pamphlet referred to. 
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world offers, in a progressive revelation of God to man, . . . if there 
be such thorough-going pessimism in this world, then may I and mine 
be kept as far as possible from contact with it.’’ 

2. In building up his argument on great names, he makes no ger- 
ious effort to guard against overlooking negative instances. The 
scientists were chosen, he makes clear, ‘‘not because they were reli- 
gious men, but because they are universally recognized as the fore- 
most of scientists.’’ Perhaps, therefore, men like Jacques Loeb were 
left out because they were not of sufficient eminence, were not ‘‘the 
stars that shine brightest.’’ On the other hand, they may have been 
omitted because they were of the number who are described as mis- 
representing science, who incline towards materialism, which, as com- 
monly understood, ‘‘is an altogether absurd and an utterly irrational 
philosophy’’; ‘‘men who lose sight of all spiritual values and there- 
fore exert an influence upon youth which is unsettling, irreligious, 
and essentially immoral.’’ And this possibility is rendered plausible 
by the fact that while the list of eminent scientists presented includes 
English, French, and American names, the Germans are left out. 

3. The whole discussion encourages ambiguity and vagueness. 
There is nowhere any attempt to tell what the scientific standpoint 
comes to in its description of the world, or what concretely the re- 
ligious outlook demands. It is thus impossible to decide whether 
selence supports a religious interpretation of nature, or whether it 
does not. It is insisted that science shows God ‘‘as essentially good, 
as providing a reason for existence and a motive for making the most 
of existence, in that we may be part of the great plan of world prog- 
ress.’’ But this must not be taken too strictly. We must not think 
of this purposive God after the manner of those ‘‘ followers of narrow 
vision,’’ the Fundamentalists, or of any of the people who concern 
themselves with creeds. We must get to the essence of the matter, 
which ‘‘has been lost sight of, buried under theologies and other ex- 
ternal trappings.’’ But when we have shaken off these unessential 
accretions, it seems to Mr. Millikan ‘‘as obvious as breathing that 
every man who is sufficiently in his senses to recognize his own inabil- 
ity to comprehend the problem of existence, to understand whence he 
himself came and whither he is going, must in the very admission of 
that ignorance and finiteness recognize the existence of a Something, 
a Power, a Being [note the gradual enriching of the term] in whom 
and because of whom he himself lives and moves and has his being. 
That Power, that Something, that Existence, we call God.”’ 

Having now, in order to get rid of medieval excrescences, reduced 
our purposive God to a Something, we must reverse the process and 
build the Something up again, so as to have a real God. ‘‘Least of 
all,’’ we read in the next paragraph, ‘‘am I disposed to quarrel with 
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the man who spiritualizes nature and says God is to him the Soul of 
the universe.’’ Why not quarrel with him? Because spirit, person- 
ality, love, duty, beauty exist for us just as do iron, wood, and water. 
‘“‘You can not possibly synthesize nature and leave out its most out- 
standing attributes.’’ Consequently, if you identify God with na- 
ture, ‘‘you must perforce attribute to him consciousness and person- 
ality, or better, super-consciousness and superpersorality.’’ It is as 
if a mathematician were to argue that if there are classes of things 
with certain attributes or qualities, there must be a class of all these 
elasses which has in itself each and every quality that these several 
classes have, only in a higher form. We need not linger to discuss 
the fallacy committed in making this step. What we are interested 
in just now is the problem of discovering how the contemporary 
natural theology conceptualizes the God whose purposes are being 
worked out in nature. And one is inclined to give up the problem 
by citing one more passage : ‘‘I am not much concerned as to whether 
I agree precisely with you in my conception or not. . . . Both your 
conception and mine must in the nature of the case be vague and in- 
definite.’’ The truth of which, in some sense, must of course be ad- 
mitted. But the indefiniteness and vagueness here encouraged are 
rather too considerable. 

The question we have been discussing has an important bearing 
on another interest very dear to Kant—the moral life. In Kant’s 
view, as we know, nature could furnish no model or endorsement for 
the moral ideal. Morality was a free spiritual creation, or it was 
nothing. As he developed it in detail it involved the achievement of 
a society in which men were to be used as ends, never as means; in 
which man’s moral integrity was to be safeguarded, rather than be- 
trayed; in which concrete, practical steps were to be taken to usher 
in a republic of nations to secure and safeguard world peace. Nat- 
ural theology in his day, although intending to assist in these proj- 
ects, constantly failed by diverting attention from the only source 
of help, namely, the application of man’s moral and intellectual en- 
ergies to the task. This is true of our natural theology also. And 
Mr. Millikan again is typical of the group. He treats the question of 
the content of the higher life as if it did not exist. Duty, love, 
beauty, personality are abstract conceptions; what we need is a cer- 
tain buoyant optimism; a belief in the brotherhood of man, the father- 
hood of God. People are not in the dark as to what is right to do. 
What they lack is stimulation, aspiration. Consequently, we must 
conceive of the church as a ‘‘great dynamo for injecting into human 
society the sense of social responsibility, the spirit of altruism, of 
service, of brotherly love, Christlikeness, and of eliminating as far 
as possible, the spirit of greed and self-seeking.’? Now unquestion- 
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ably we must agree that codperation is not only desirable but abso. 
lutely essential between science and the forces that seek to define the 
higher ends of life. But why struggle to escape the Fundamentalist 
on the one side and the Materialists on the other if all we have for 
our pains is well-disposed moral obscurantism? In my judgment, 
and granting the very best intentions to the advocates of this theory 
of the higher life, it represents the very opposite of what the exigen- 
cies of the times demand—a concerted effort to discover, liberate, 
and make intelligent and practically fruitful the moral energies of 
men. 

If this is true, then the present revival of natural theology is a 
challenge to philosophy. As regards Kant’s metaphysics, epistem- 
ology, or moral theory, we must divide, some taking the storied road 
through him, others the road, first advertised by James, around him. 
But in the quest for the true and the good we can be one with him. 
And I can think of no better way for philosophers to commemorate 
the two hundredth anniversary of Kant’s birth than to rededicate 
themselves, in a new time of need, to the intellectual scrupulousness 
which he exemplified. 

M. C. Orro. 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 





CONGRES INTERNATIONAL D’HISTOIRE DES RELIGIONS 


HE Congrés International d’Histoire des Religions assembled at 
Paris during the week of October 8th to 13th, 1923. Such con- 
gresses had been held before the war, at Paris in 1900, at Basel in 
1904, at Oxford in 1908. Then had come the interruption caused 
by the war. The initiative for the recent congress was taken by the 
Société Ernest Renan. <A considerable number of the scholars in- 
terested primarily in the history of religions was thus brought to- 
gether. There were no delegates from the central European nations; 
but there were delegates from all the other nations of western Europe, 
and from many more distant points such as the United States, 
Morocco, Algiers, Egypt, Turkey, Syria, India, and Siam. 

The meetings of the Congress were held in the rooms of the Sor- 
bonne. Three full sessions met in the Salle Lowis Liard. At the first 
of these greetings were extended by M. le Comte d’Alviella of the 
Belgian Academy, M. Homolle of the Institut de France and Presi- 
dent of the Société Ernest Renan, and M. Guignebert of the Unt- 
versity of Paris. At the second papers of general interest were 
read by several foreign visitors. And at the third various expres 
sions were made of the value of such gatherings of scholars, and hopes 
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were expressed that in the future congresses might be held of even 
more genuinely world-wide participation. The main business of the 
congress, however, was carried on in the numerous sections for de- 
tailed study of the various branches of the history of religions. One 
section was devoted to questions of method in the study and teaching 
of the history of religions; a second was given over to primitive 
religions; a third to ancient oriental religions and Judaism; a fourth 
to religions of India, Persia, China, and Japan; a fifth to religions 
of Crete, Greece, Rome, and the Slavic peoples; a sixth to early 
Christianity ; a seventh to medieval and modern Christianity; and 
an eighth to Islam. The papers read at these sectional meetings are 
to be published later in permanent form, and the importance and 
scope of the contributions can then be better appraised. But no visit- 
or to the congress, however small a fraction of the sectional meet- 
ings he could manage to attend, could have failed to be impressed 
with the careful scholarship and the intense interest in the religious 
life of mankind. 

In addition to the meetings for the reading and discussion of 
papers there were numerous excursions arranged for the delegates 
to the congress. One afternoon was given over to visiting the col- 
lections pertaining to the far-East at the Musée Guimet; another to 
the rich collections at the Musée de Saint-Germain-en-Laye, under 
the direction of the curator of that museum, M. Salomon Reinach; 
still another to a trip to Port Royal des Champs under the guidance 
of M. Jean Laporte of the University of Nancy; and a fourth to the 
ethnographical collection at the Trocadéro under M. Capitan. M. 
Capitan also opened his private collection of ethnographical material 
to the delegates to the congress. The closing meeting of the congress 
was a banquet at the Cercle de la Renaissance. 

To students of philosophy the materials discussed at such con- 
gresses should be of immense interest and importance. Religion and 
philosophy have always been closely allied in motivation, function, 
and content. Even when a particular religion has been opposed to 
and by a certain philosophical system, the mutual influence and pur- 
port of the two are undeniable. When philosophy is viewed as con- 
cerned with the attempt of man to understand his world, it includes 
not only metaphysics, epistemology, ethics, and logic, but also re- 
ligion. To the present reviewer it seems as if many present-day 
philosophers were too often satisfied with a partial view of man’s ef- 
forts to secure adequate knowledge. Not simply the pre-Soeraties, 
but Plato and Aristotle, are fully intelligible only in the light of the 
development of Greek religion. Descartes and Leibnitz, as much as 
Pascal, must be studied in the light of the religious movements of the 
Protestant Reformation, especially Calvin. The deistic theological 
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reconstruction, just as much as the political disturbances eventuating 
in the accession of William and Mary, set the terms for Locke’s ip. 
vestigation of the nature and limits of human knowledge. Instanegy 
need not be multiplied of such cases. The history of philosophy 
would be unintelligible in many of its most important respects apart 
from the religious developments in the world in which the philoso. 
phers were reflecting. 

But the main value of the history of religions for the philosopher 
is perhaps not in the help thereby afforded for understanding the 
history of philosophy. More important is the insight afforded into 
the nature and function of religion itself. What often goes to-day 
under the name of the ‘‘ philosophy of religion ’’ is one of two 
things. Hither it is an attack on the truth of certain theological 
doctrines and on the value of certain religious practices, so that it 
might be described as a summons to take ‘‘ the next step out of re. 
ligion.’’ Or it is a defence of some particular metaphysical ‘‘-ism,” 
too untenable to be seriously maintained in the average philosophi- 
cal discussion, but put forward in connection with a religious dis- 
cussion where it is probably known, or hoped, that a certain piety 
will tend to make people less critical. The study of the history of 
religions ought to make both these things impossible. Through such 
a study one would be shown quite clearly the methods of religious 
thinking, the nature of human aspirations, the functions of belief, the 
power of the most cherished of human values, the social origins of 
religious ideas, customs, and institutions, the free play of poetic fancy, 
and the relative importance of scientific knowledge of fact and of 
poetic expression of aspiration for the achievement of human happi- 
ness. If the significance of the material presented by the history of 
religions is to be utilized, the philosopher must lend a hand. There 
is in this statement no reflection on the philosophical competence of 
many of such scholars as those recently gathered together at the Paris 
Congress: one has only to think of Sir James Frazer’s The Golden 
Bough or Alfred Loisy’s L’Evangile et l’Eglise to set aside such 4 
supposition. Yet on the whole the materials of the history of tt 
ligions have not been adequately evaluated and appreciated as evi 
dencing the career of the imagination seeking to realize the funds- 
mental values of human existence. The philosopher, if he has paid 
any attention to religion at all, has been too busy with his theological 
speculations to pay attention to the meaning of the historic data of 
the living faith of others; and the historian has frequently been to 
busy with recording facts to reflect on the meaning for us of thos 
facts. 

A recent book by an American writer on the history of religions 
indeed one of the best of recent books and by one of the most compt 
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tent American scholars, closes with a chapter in which the writer 
seeks to give a modern basis for religious faith. The chapter seems 
to the present reviewer a pitiful failure. The chapter stands out 
of relation to the whole book to which it is supposed to serve as con- 
clusion. In it there is no use made of the historic material previously 
summarized. There is nothing to indicate that the historic material 
may teach us the value and the function of religion. The ideas of 
bygone days are called ‘‘ weird ideas.’’ No appreciation is shown of 
the way in which certain ‘‘ weird ideas ’’ of the past were the avenue 
by which some men entered into the realization of certain aspirations 
and the symbols by means of which they expressed their great imagi- 
native achievement. Rather it seems to be implied that since those 
“weird ideas,’’ literally taken, are false, there is nothing of im- 
portance for us in them. The writer then proceeds to give us other 
ideas as a substitute for the less adequate ideas of the past. These 
modern ideas are fully as ‘‘ weird ’’ as the ancient; they are no more 
empirically verified, and they are far less poetical and far less sym- 
bolical of human aspiration. 

The history of religions is hardly, like the history of science, a 
record of growth in knowledge of our world. To be sure, religions 
are so influenced by current conceptions of the world that in them 
some growth in knowledge is at points apparent. But this is inciden- 
tal. If at its worst religion is magic and superstition, at its best re- 
ligion is aspiration. And the history of religions is the record of 
man’s moral growth, as he turns from magic to the vision of perfec- 
tion. It is true that this record is full of failures. But it is none 
the less a glorious record. The philosopher ought not himself to be 
guilty of the failure which comes whenever literal-minded persons 
take the vision of perfection for a description of a real order. But 
until he works with the history of religions he is likely either to 
despise religion for its errors or to lend his philosophical system to 
adding one more error to the record. Hence the present reviewer 
thinks that the philosopher ought to study more carefully the history 
of religions, and he hopes that the work of the congresses in the his- 
tory of religions will receive considerable attention. 


Strerting P, LAMPRECHT. 
UNIVERSITY oF ILLINOIS. 
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A Study of Kant. James Warp. London: Cambridge University 
Press. 1922. Pp. vii + 206. 


Immanuel Kant (1724-1804). Hertz Philosophical Lecture, 29th 
November, 1922. James Warp. Published for the British Aca. 
demy. New York: Oxford University Press, American Branch. 
Pp. 22. 


Professor Ward has disarmed criticism of his ‘‘ study ’’ by his 
frank avowal that it is but ‘‘ a selection from notes made as a pre- 
liminary to something more systematic,’’ having decided to publish 
them (‘‘ not without -misgiving,’’ he confesses) in the hope that they 
may aid students of Kant younger than himself. Such a modest 
self-appraisal of a difficult undertaking must silence effectually any 
attempt to cavil at the author for not having accomplished a more 
elaborate task. Yet if these ‘‘ notes,’’ comprehending within their 
scope almost the entire compass of Kant’s philosophy, so vividly illu. 
mine points in it that are notoriously obscure and crucial, what, it 
is impossible not to ask, would not a detailed and systematic work on 
Kant, rivaling perhaps that of Professor Norman Kemp Smith, have 
achieved for us? But we must be grateful for what a scholar so 
eminent and so erudite has chosen to give, albeit the unhappy word 
‘* suggestive ’’ is the word that fittingly describes Professor Ward’s 
manifold comments upon Kant’s philosophy. Yet it is precisely the 
profundity of these comments which must cause all readers to regret 
their want of fullness, of length, and of systematic connection. 

Though fragmentary and suggestive, these notes are closely packed 
with solid information and subtle criticism. The wealth of topics 
covered within the limits of so few pages is truly remarkable. There 
is hardly a phase of Kant’s philosophy upon which Professor Ward 
has not shed the light of his learning. Kant’s early development, his 
pre-critical period, the transition from the Dissertation to the first 
Critique, the cardinal principles of Kant’s theory of knowledge, the 
interpretation of his system as philosophical anthropomorphism, an 
analysis and appraisal of such anthropomorphism in relation to all 
the three Critiques, a detailed discussion and criticism of Kant’s doe- 
trine of the ‘‘ inner sense,’’ a critical account of the esthetic and bio- 
logical judgments contained in the third Critique, Kant’s relation to 
the logic and the psychology of his age—these are some of the topics 
upon which both in the Study and in the Hertz Lecture Professor 
Ward has brought to bear his ripe scholarship, his sustained reflee- 
tion, his discerning judgment. 

It is difficult to single out for particular comment any one of these 
different themes. One important idea, however, by which Professor 
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Ward sets very much store, deserves more than passing mention. It 
has to do with Professor Ward’s view of Kant’s philosophy as a new 
sort of anthropomorphism. The immanent metaphysics of Kant is a 
transcendental idealism in the sense that its central source and mean- 
ing must be derived from the “‘ activity of the expirient subject it- 
self.’’ It is this which led Kant to regard the ‘‘ critical ’’ revolu- 
tion in philosophy as comparable with the Copernican revolution in 
astronomy. Just as Copernicus had substituted a heliocentric for a 
geocentric description of celestial movements, so Kant claimed to 
have revolutionized the epistemological problem by substituting the 
knowing subject as the law-giver to nature in place of things per se, 
the knowledge of which transcendent metaphysics (as distinguished 
from immanent metaphysics) vainly seeks to demonstrate. ‘‘ We as- 
sume,’’ Professor Ward quotes from the preface to the second edition 
of the Critique, ‘‘ that we know a priori of things only what we our- 
selves put into them.’’ Upon such a Copernican revolution in epis- 
temology Professor Ward makes the comment that ‘‘ the simple de- 
scription which Copernicus advocated exalted the universe and 
humbled the earth: the bold paradox . . . which Kant nevertheless 
attempted to uphold—exalted the knowing subject and banished be- 
yond the limits of knowledge the whole universe of things per se ”’ 
(Study, pp. 60-61). To Professor Ward ‘‘ an immanent metaphys- 
ies, limited to the prejection on to the object of attributes pertain- 
ing to the Subject—more exactly, the interpretation of the World in 
terms of the Self—is just anthropomorphism ”’ (Hertz Lecture, p. 14). 
The source of the real and constitutive categories not being, in Profes- 
sor Ward’s striking word, ‘‘ logomorphic,’’ as Kant himself fre- 
quently supposed, but rather ‘‘ anthropomorphic,’’ their origin not 
being a logical form, but a subjective ‘‘ analogy,’’ Kant’s philosophy, 
according to Professor Ward, turns out to have a significance far 
deeper than any that Kant himself allowed; for the anthropomorphic 
vein running through his philosophy, the ineluctable tendency to in- 
terpret the world in terms of ourselves, means nothing less than the 
necessity ‘‘ to orientate the natural by reference to the spiritual ”’ 
(Study, p. 181). 

Kant’s system, so Professor Ward holds, is a philosophical anthro- 
pomorphie one, based upon ‘‘ the centrality of the appercipient self,’’ 
and as such is a deeply spiritual philosophy of whose central thesis 
Kant was but dimly conscious, and to which he never remained thor- 
oughly steadfast. It is the Kantian form of anthropomorphism 
Which guarantees the spiritual structure and function of experience, 
despite the fact, as Professor Ward is constrained to admit, that an- 
thropomorphism is an unfortunate term, ‘‘ apt to suggest myths and 
graven images, fictions which at the best only travesty and mask the 
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truth ’’ (Study, p. 1386.) Though anthropomorphism is not the best 
term to bring out the significance for knowledge of the central prin. 
ciple of the appercipient self, the thesis which the term suggests jg 
the golden thread that runs through the labyrinth of Kant’s system, 
as exemplified not only by the Critique of Pure Reason but by the 
other two Critiques as well. To quote Professor Ward: ‘‘ In pass. 
ing from the categories of the understanding to what he called the 
Ideas of the reason, we find Kant is avowedly anthropomorphic, 
These Ideas correspond to the three divisions of the Wolffian ontology, 
known as rational psychology, rational cosmology, and rational the. 
ology. An anthropomorphic interpretation of the Self would be 
meaningless tautology. In the case of the World which confronts us 
as an interacting plurality, the only anthropomorphism possible is to 
interpret that plurality, as consisting of experiments, 1.¢., of objects 
which are also ‘ ejects "—to employ a useful term that has at last 
found its way into our language. And this is just what the primitive 
mind does. To this primitive ejectification or personification Leib- 
nitz’s monadology is clearly akin; and this doctrine Kant shared, as 
a ‘ private opinion,’ at all events, throughout his many Umkippun- 
gen, and in the end he openly espoused it. As to his Idea of God— 
this was as anthropomorphic as it is possible to be in view of our 
finitude and the Supreme Being’s infinite perfection. In other 
words, God for him was what Lotze called a perfect person; this per- 
fection being for us a pure Ideal, altogether surpassing all the limita- 
tions of finite beings ’’ (Hertz Lecture, p.15). And when “ we turn 
to reason on its practical side, and this for Kant was its primary side, 
we find ourselves in possession of new categories concerning what 
ought to be, and these yield a new clue to what is. Here the mere 
Idea of theoretical reason becomes for practical reason a reality which 
it must postulate if the moral order of the world is to stand. But 
a postulate essential to the realization of what we ought to be, yet 
based not on what we know but on what we are, is surely nothing if 
it is not anthropomorphic, that is to say, analogical in the sense of 
Kant’s theoretical ideal. So much then for the avowed anthropo- 
morphism of Kant’s first two Critiques ’’ (Study, pp. 93-94). Of 
the last Critique, because ‘‘ the more important in respect to the 
anthropomorphic tenor of Kant’s philosophy,’’ Professor Ward gives 
a detailed and subtle account—this portion of the text being per- 
haps his most important and original contribution—fully illustrat- 
ing how a critique of judgment gives us a clue which reason evely- 
where directs us to follow, the clue, namely, to interpret the world 
in terms of ourselves, to orientate in anthropomorphic fashion the 
natural from the standpoint of the spiritual. 
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There is no doubt that the interpretation of Kant’s system as 
philosophic anthropomorphism enables Professor Ward to connect 
by a continuous thread the three great Critiques and to gain a synop- 
tie view from which to discern what, according to his own metaphysi- 
eal convictions, is vital and enduring in Kant’s philosophy and what 
is not. But it is a pity that this subjectivistic account of Kant, in 
support of which Professor Ward can invoke with great acumen a 
plenitude of authoritative statements culled from authentic texts, is 
not fully contrasted with accounts totally at variance with it; it isa 
pity, in short, that Professor Ward has not worked out his theory 
with the same scrupulous attention to Kantian utterances equally 
authoritative, but defying the consistency of any single interpreta- 
tion as, for instance, Professor Norman Kemp Smith has done in his 
massive Commentary, where an altogether different view of Kant is 
upheld. And speaking of this Commentary, it is regrettable that, 
save for a few casual references, Professor Ward has made so little 
use of it. For in his great work Professor Kemp Smith has assem- 
bled very strong evidence for views which in many ways are diamet- 
rically opposed to those entertained by Professor Ward. One won- 
ders why Professor Ward has chosen to ignore evidence so important 
and so impressive. But, at any rate, without directly challenging 
any interpretation opposed to his own, Professor Ward has shown 
that an anthropomorphic or subjectivistic account of Kant’s philoso- 
phy is not untenable, thereby proving, if one may be pardoned for 
facetiousness, that Kant’s well-known prediction that a hundred 
years would be required to understand him may have been perhaps 
too sanguine. 


J. LOEWENBERG. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


Das Problem der Giiltigkeit in der Philosophie David Humes. HeEtn- 
RICH Hasse. Miinchen: Ernest Reinhardt. 1919. 192 pages. 


The volume in which Herr Heinrich Hasse examines the problem 
of validity in the philosophy of David Hume is a very important con- 
tribution to the study of the epistemological writings of the great 
Seotch philosopher. It is perhaps the best book ever written on the 
subject. Its main thesis is clearly stated and ably and persistently 
defended. This thesis is distinctively novel. Herr Hasse’s book 
ought to result in the correction of the usual, but quite incorrect, 
type of exposition given in histories of the significant outcome 
reached in the first book of the Treatise of Human Nature and in 
the Enquiry concerning Human Understanding. 

Herr Hasse’s thesis is as follows. Hume started with an ex- 
amination of the psychological nature of the elements of conscious- 
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ness and of their relations and connections. He never explicitly set 
forth any logical criteria as independent of the psychological analy. 
sis. Yet he has such criteria, and sharply distinguished what has 
weight with us and what is really valid. The implicitly given logi. 
eal criteria, though unacknowledged, influence greatly the outcome 
of Hume’s discussion, especially in connection with his treatment of 
causation. Complications due to the alternative points of view pre. 
vented Hume from making clear the full significance of his investi. 
gations. But we can to-day, without distorting his doctrines, point 
out this significance. Herr Hasse develops his thesis in four chap. 
ters, each of which deserves separate comment, but each successive 
one of which is more important than the preceding. 

In the first chapter we have a treatment of the presuppositions in 
Hume’s critique of the materials of knowledge. Hume takes it as 
axiomatic, as has so often been pointed out, that ideas are derived 
and secondary, that they must be referred back to preceding impres- 
sions of an underived and primary nature, and that connections be- 
tween ideas are not given in experience, but arise from putting the 
ideas together in various ways. But Herr Hasse asks us to consider 
carefully the nature of the reference which ideas have to their ante- 
cedent impressions. The psychological analysis which enables us 
successfully to trace an idea back to a former impression is not a 
measure of the validity of the idea. All ideas have such associations 
with impressions, but not all are valid. The psychological analysis 
has epistemological importance; but that importance lies in clarify- 
ing the idea, not in establishing its validity. If we find the antece- 
dent impression, we shall understand the idea better; but not until 
we do more shall we be able to decide whether the idea is true. Not 
the causal connection of the idea with its impression, but the ade- 
quate representative character of the idea permits us to decide the 
question of validity. And when an idea, though ‘particular in its 
existence, is yet general in its reference, we must, of course, examine 
whether it corresponds to or adequately represents, not only the im- 
pressions which gave rise to it, but any and all other impressions of 
the same sort to which it refers. In other words the distinction be- 
tween Hume’s logical criterion and his psychological analysis is 
obvious from the fact that the impressions to which an idea refers 
may not be, and in many important cases are not, the few impres- 
sions to which they genetically go back. Hume did not carry out 
the logical theory here outlined; but he did show that it could be 
carried out along the lines he suggested. 

In the second chapter we have a treatment of the limitations of 
Hume’s testing of the materials of knowledge. And here it is that 
Herr Hasse finds Hume least satisfactory in making his theory clear. 
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According to Hume the possibility of presenting an idea to ourselves 
in terms of the materials derived from the senses is a conditio sine 
qua non of assuring ourselves of the validity of the idea. In order 
to carry out this theory, Hume is forced to deny the very existence 
as well as the validity of certain alleged ideas (such as that of the 
Euclidean straight line). With other ideas, namely the complex 
ideas, an important distinction is made. Hume finds that a subjec- 
tive feeling of belief accompanies some of these ideas and not others. 
This belief, however, is not without warrant in some eases. For it 
goes back to the fact of habit. And when the habit is not a whimsi- 
cal error, but is due to many objective facts of succession in the realm 
of impressions, the assurance carried by the belief possesses a degree 
of validity. The legitimacy of such ideas, therefore, is to be deter- 
mined by discovering whether they rest on mere fancy or whether 
they are conformable to habits generated by experience. Here, 
again, the psychological analysis which discovers the fact that be- 
liefs are based on habits is not a repudiation of the validity of all 
such beliefs. This psychological analysis is preliminary to a con- 
sideration of the logical criterion for testing the validity of beliefs. 
Even if Hume did not fully and explicitly recognize the logical 
criterion he suggested, he had empirical candor enough to see what 
the beliefs rested on. And that he did not develop the suggestion 
criterion sufficiently, is doubtless to be explained, as Herr Hasse 
indicates, by his failure to distinguish between Vorstellung and 
Begriff, that is, between the idea as so much psychical content or as 
an image and the idea as the meaning which the content or image 
has, 

With the next chapter Herr Hasse passes beyond the discussion 
of the elements of knowledge to examine Hume’s treatment of the 
relations and connections of those elements in our knowledge. Here 
the subject-matter naturally falls into two parts devoted in turn to 
“relations of ideas’’ and to connections between ‘‘matters of fact.’’ 
Herr Hasse finds that in dealing with the ‘‘relations of ideas’? Hume 
most nearly comes to a recognition of his own independent logical 
criteria. Hume speaks of Euclid’s demonstrations as forever cér- 
tain, however questionable may be the application of these 
demonstrations to matters of fact. The ability to form an idea is 
decisive for the claims of thought; and the impossibility of an idea 
and the impossibility of thought go hand in hand. Philosophical re- 
lations, unlike natural relations, are directly and certainly known. 
Hume neither reduced the logical relation thus grasped to a merely 
psychological association nor treated it as a type of psychological 
association. In dealing with the ‘‘relations of ideas,’? Hume dis- 
carded the condition which he laid down for the validity of the 
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materials of knowledge, namely, that the ideas be referred back ty 
corresponding impressions. He thus overthrew the universal ap- 
plicability of his own earlier doctrine. Yet even here he failed to 
solve the problem of the nature of the logical criterion. The incom. 
patibility of two ideas for our thought is not regarded as only a 
psychological impossibility of uniting two ideas, a psychological im. 
possibility due to the resistance effected by established associations, 
But neither is there any statement that such incompatibility is an 
offense against a logical requirement which is normative, underived, 
and immanent in all knowledge of relations of ideas. In other 
words, Hume used a logical criterion which is independent of the 
psychological laws, but he did not explain or justify it. 

In his last chapter Herr Hasse takes up Hume’s theory of knowl. 
edge of matters of fact. Here causation is naturally of prime in- 
portance. In Herr Hasse’s analysis of Hume’s doctrine of causa- 
tion there are two main points. The first point is that Hume did 
not deny the fact of causation, but inquired into the manner in which 
causation is known. Hume did not seriously question that the in- 
ference of causal connection is successfully handled in knowledge 
as in practical life, and is hence fundamentally justified. Any doubt 
in the matter is concerned only with the factors through which that 
inference arises, the facts through which it is substantiated, and 
the sense in which this substantiation is to be understood. Hume’s 
solution of this doubt is that knowledge of causal connections, w- 
like knowledge of relations of ideas, is derived from ‘‘no process of 
the thought and understanding,’’ but from the manifestation of a 
‘‘natural instinet.’’ Most of Hume’s critics have forgotten that 
Hume went on to say that this natural instinct is ‘‘another principle 
of equal weight and authority’’ with reason. That is, when Hume 
traced knowledge of causation to imagination based upon the “ in- 
stinet ’’ of habit, he showed the origin of our knowledge and did not 
deny that we have such knowledge. The imagination for Hume ear- 
ries on two different kinds of activity. At times it is weak, arbitrary, 
and lawless. At other times it brings to light principles which are 
constant, inevitable, and universal. In the latter case it, like reason, 
carries on logical functions, and is distinguished from reason, not 
by the degree, but only by the kind, of its certainty. Herr Hasse 
here, as in chapter two, recognizes, as few critics of Hume have done, 
that for Hume the imagination, when controlled by habits formed 
by constant and uniform experience, is set up as an organ for the 
acquisition of knowledge. The knowledge obtained is not degraded 
by discovery of the mode through which it is obtained. 

The second point in Herr Hasse’s analysis of Hume’s theory of 
causation is that the ‘‘ instinct ’’ to which our knowledge of causation 
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is due is recognized as fallible and in need of correction. Hume made 
the instinct the foundation of our inferences in regard to cause and 
effect; but he insisted that we must also reflect methodically on the 
experiences from which the instinct emerges in order to separate ac- 
cidental conditions from real causes. Thus one might say that our 
conclusions about causation rest on the instinct, not directly, but in a 
mediated manner. In Herr Hasse’s own words: ‘‘Auf Grund die- 
ser Synthese unwillkiirlich-gewohnheitsmassiger Vorstellungsrepro- 
duktion mit bewusstvergleichendem und unterscheidendem Denken 
ergibt sich die Moglichkeit einer logisch geordneten induktiven Er- 
forschung der Naturgesetze’’ (page 129). But however much 
thought is expended upon the conditions under which the instinct 
arises, we can never hope to obtain for knowledge of causation that 
degree of certitude which we get in knowledge of relations of ideas. 
Indeed we can never have certitude at all, but only probability. As 
Herr Hasse points out, the term probability indicates for Hume both 
the degree of certitude and the manner of obtaining of the knowl- 
edge of causation. It means that reflective thought has to operate 
in conjunction with another type of factor, the instinct which ex- 
perience establishes in us. The relative degree of certainty will 
depend upon the number of exactly observed eases on which the 
instinct is based. The more extensive and uniform is experience, 
the higher degree of certainty; the more limited and contradictory 
experience is, the lower degree of certainty. But where there is 
doubt as to the causal connections of certain matters of fact, there 
is no doubt that causation holds good, but only doubt as to what 
particular causal connection is really there. Any supposition that 
certain facts are exempt from the law of causation is for Hume null 
and void. What is defective in Hume’s analysis is in the way of a 
sin of omission in not making clear the rules in accordance with 
which reflective thought is to control the instinct. Failure to 
handle this important point seems to leave decision of degrees of 
probability to the mere number of cases psychologically associated, 
instead of developing regulations as to how by reflection to secure 
the proper logical arrangement of the data of experience. As Herr 
Hasse says: ‘‘Hume analysiert den psychischen Prozess des kausalen 
Denkens, aber er begriindet nicht das logische Verfahren, auf welches 
es sich stiitzt’’ (page 189). Thus Hume seems to allow the difference 
in kind between valid and invalid causal suppositions to resolve into 
a mere difference of degree in our subjective feelings of certitude. 
This position, however, would be opposed to the frequent reference 
to a logical criterion independent of the psychological laws of associa- 
tion. Here as elsewhere we thus find that Hume fails to carry out 
properly his suggested criteria of logical validity. 
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Herr Hasse also takes up in his final chapter Hume’s treatment 
of the ideas of material and spiritual substance. He shows quite 
clearly that in Hume’s theory of knowledge these ideas stand on 4 
very different footing from the ideas of causation. The idea of cap. 
sation arises from a habit established by experience, and thus has an 
empirical basis and an objective verification. The causal relation 
leads us from the experienced to the unexperienced, but not from 
the experienced to the inexperienceable. Ideas of substance on the 
other hand, though they have their origin in experience, would carry 
us beyond experience and hence can not be proved or disproved, 
Seldom has a critic of Hume shown so clearly the difference in 
logical status of the ideas of causation and substance in Hume. 

In concluding this review of Herr Hasse’s excellent volume | 
wish briefly to suggest a further line of criticism of Hume which 
would supplement and further the criticism Herr Hasse has s0 
successfully achieved. Hume did not always operate in terms of 
the psychological categories of impressions and ideas, but continually 
fell into the terminology of ‘‘common sense,’’ speaking of ‘‘ objects” 
as given and of a real order as immediately present in experience, 
The unsatisfactory gaps in Hume’s theory of knowledge are probably 
due to the vacillation between two different theories as to the nature 
of the materials with which in thinking we have to deal. Herr 
Hasse, in spite of correcting several common misconceptions of 
Hume’s positions, does not seem to me to break fully enough with 
traditional interpretations. As causation is never doubted by 
Hume, so a real and permanent world is never doubted; and as 
knowledge of the former is shown to be possible, so is knowledge of 
the latter.2. Neither kind of knowledge certainly would have been 
possible on the basis of the psychological theory of impressions and 
ideas as the only objects in experience. Herr Hasse makes clear the 
unsatisfactory nature of Hume’s treatment of the relation of logical 
validity to psychological association. Might one not go on to show 
that Hume could not settle these points in a theory of knowledge be- 

1] have developed this further line of criticism elsewhere and can but sug: 
gest my point in this review. The essay in which I have treated the point at 
length was written more than two years ago, and is soon to appear, I think, 
in a publication of the Columbia Press, Studies in the History of Ideas, Vol. 2. 

2I would here break with Herr Hasse’s treatment of Hume’s discussion 
of ‘*metempirical objects’’ (pages 166-170). I would hold that Hume rejected 
material substance in the Lockian sense of a something-beyond-experience. But 
I would contend that Hume usually assumed a material world as an obvious 
part of experience. A real ‘‘outer-world’’ is then not ‘‘metempirical’’ at all, 
but as empirical as anything could be. Confusion in understanding Hume’s 
thoroughly realistic ontology at this point is due to his inability to reconcile 
his realism with the postulates of the traditions which had come down to him 
from Locke and Berkeley, postulates with which he could not but play even while 
not taking them very seriously. 
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cause he had not clearly conceived the ontological situation from 
which his own philosophical inquiries had to start? 


Stertine P. LAMPRECHT. 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 


Freedom of the Mind in History. Henry Osporn Taytor. London: 
Macmillan and Company, Ltd., 1923. Pp. 297. 


Thirteen years ago, Henry Osborn Taylor published his celebrated 
work, The Medieval Mind, ‘‘ a history of the development of thought 
and emotion in the Middle Ages.’’ Scholars at once recognized that 
this book had made a signal contribution to our knowledge of history. 
The author had already published two other books—Ancient Ideals 
and The Classical Heritage of the Middle Ages—dealing with the 
earlier stages of intellectual history, and has since produced still an- 
other, entitled Thought and Expression in the Sixteenth Century; 
thus in all he has written an extended history of European intel- 
lectual development from early times down to the close of the Refor- 
mation. The present little volume is at once a summary of his earlier 
books, a brief continuation of the theme down to our own days, and 
philosophical conclusions based upon his life studies. <As is, of 
course, inevitable in so small a book, the historical part is very sketchy, 
containing but little that is not already well known even to superficial 
students of the subject. The author, however, is well aware of this 
fact, and constantly refers his readers to the larger works for more 
detailed accounts of the subjects dealt with. The important part 
of this volume, then, is the philosophy set forth in it, especially in 
the first and last chapters, but which is also behind the whole of the 
historical sections, which serve to illustrate it. 

If a prospective reader picks this book up thinking that it is a 
companion volume to Professor Bury’s brilliant little book with the 
somewhat similar title, A History of Freedom of Thought, he is 
destined to be disappointed; the freedom with which Mr. Taylor is 
concerned is not freedom from censors, but from physical necessity ; 
he is wrestling with the ancient problem of freedom and determinism. 

In the first chapter of the book, which is the most philosophical of 
all, the outlines of his solution are laid down: the universe does, of 
course, act in accordance with natural law, and living beings are in 
this respect not different from inanimate ones; man, too, is no excep- 
tion in the greater part of his activities, it having been proven that 
much even of his mental life is under the sway of law. But the 
author maintains that there are certain fields of man’s intellectual life 
where a real freedom exists: he does not refute or attempt to refute 
the mechanists, but contents himself with saying that they are incom- 
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petent to speak on this subject. ‘‘ Since we are historians and human. 
ists, and but casual amateurs of physics, our convictions are likely 
to be on the side of freedom.’’ Likewise, with him the existence of 
God is a matter of conviction. The freedom of the mind which he 
thus posits is really the most important thing about man: its story 
is the story of human progress, and of ‘‘ progress ’’ the author is an 
ardent devotee. ‘‘ I conceive progress, by which I mean the increase 
of human well-being, to be the achievement of human faculty and 
divine power.’’ ‘‘ Whatever may be the ultimate grounds of this 
progress, it has been the immediate achievement of the human mind 
working (with the aid, as we believe, of God) through increasing 
knowledge, for the attainment of an ampler and nobler, more spirit 
ual and lasting, well-being. It is all a progress towards a more com- 
plete and inclusive freedom.’’ But as was said, not all thought is 
free, for much is determined by man’s needs, which “‘ drive him 
to use his wits.’’ ‘‘ But the further a man’s purpose separates itself 
from these unfree necessities, the more free is becomes. He alone 
is wholly free whose ends and purposes, as well as the means by which 
he seeks to accomplish them, spring from his freely discriminating 
and choosing mind.’’ 

Turning to the contemplation of history, the author discovers 
that the growth of political institutions is partly determined and 
partly the result of free speculation: he illustrates this by pointing 
to the Greek City-States and to the growth of Roman Law. But 
there are three fields in which progress is determined wholly by the 
activity of the free mind of man: religion, philosophy, and science. 
The major portion of the book is devoted to the history of the succes- 
sive predominance of each of these three forms of intellectul activity 
—a story told in a way to be vaguely reminiscent of Comte’s three 
stages of progress (though the whole spirit of Taylor’s book is very 
different from Comte’s). It must also be remembered that the intel- 
lect is not the whole of man: the highest freedom is found only when 
the whole man is working together, and this is found only in great 
works of art. The closing chapter is an enthusiastic praise of prog- 
ress and a statement of the infinite possibilities yet before us: it is 
a chapter which can not but remind us of some of the great philoso- 
phers of the eighteenth century, Condorcet, for example. 

As is perhaps inevitable when so large a topic is treated in 90 
small a book, there is a great deal that is left out, and there are many 
loose ends. The book does not present a water-tight system of philos- 
ophy, nor does it profess to do so. The fact that the author bases 
the two fundamental postulates of the entire book upon conviction 
rather than proof is not reassuring to the reader. However, all other 
historical writers do the same thing, though their preliminary ¢0- 
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yictions vary ; and it is doubtful whether a large amount of labored 
reasoning would have helped the book any. Also, the author’s dis- 
tinction between free and unfree thinking is much too simple. Is it 
really true that thought upon religion, philosophy, and science is as 
free from outside influences as the author maintains? So careful 
a historian as he must know that the religious life of the Middle Ages 
was as truly affected by economic and social conditions as was the 
political life or any other aspect of life. And is even science as free 
as its champions would have us believe? A few years ago a French 
writer attempted to show that all the great dominating ideas of mod- 
ern times had been first enunciated by mathematicians; it is to be 
feared that he failed to make good the ‘‘ first,’’ and that he thus 
really proved that higher mathematics is as truly, though less ob- 
viously, subject to the Zeitgeist as is popular fiction. And is the 
thinking which is ‘‘ free ’’ any more valuable to progress and human 
well-being than that to which men are ‘‘ driven ’’? While the value 
of “‘ pure ’’ science must never be belittled, still such science aids 
in ‘‘ the increase of human well-being ’’ only when it is applied, and 
men apply it only when ‘‘ driven’’ to do so. In fact, any specula- 
tio which is not directed towards some end which men are trying to 
achieve, or, if you will, which is not searching some means of more 
easily reaching a goal towards which they are being driven, is very 
apt to become pedantry or scholasticism or simple ‘‘ spoofing.’’ 
Even day-dreams that are really free are insignificant (save to the 
psychoanalyst) ; the ones that are significant, the ones that are im- 
mortalized in religion and philosophy and science and art, are ones 
determined by the conditions from which they sprang, and ones which 
are, therefore, helpful when such conditions recur. 

But yet Mr. Taylor is undeniably right when he says that a hu- 
manist or a historian can not believe that men are completely de- 
termined. While the important part of historical study lies in show- 
ing the causes of things, no historian has ever completely and satis- 
factorily explained everything. There is always a residuum which 
must be ascribed to free action. The only question is as to where to 
draw the line, and the answers vary with each historian. A stand- 
ardization of the answer to this question is at present neither feasi- 
ble nor desirable; and one wonders whether a mind will ever appear 
which is capable of making a formula to embrace mankind. As a 
celebrated scholar once remarked, ‘‘ Humanity is so devilishly com- 
plicated ! ’’ 

J. W. Swain. 


UNIVERSITY oF ILLINOIS. 
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Race and National Solidarity. CHarLEs Conant Josry. New 
York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 1923. Pp. ix-+ 227. 


If Professor Josey is not perpetrating a hoax upon his readers, 
he is to be given credit for great courage, for his book is an attack 
both upon some of our most cherished ethical sentiments and upon 
some of the best liberal doctrine of the time. His, in fact, is the 
most unblushing and brutal appeal for the cultivation and extension 
of the white race complex that we have seen. He outdoes Madison 
Grant and Lothrop Stoddard. 

The white race is superior, it dominates the world and exploits 
all other peoples; a higher ethics entirely justifies it not only in 
continuing to do so, but in developing a conscious, consolidated 
sentiment and policy of exploitation, and in preventing backward 
peoples from taking any steps which might lessen the bondage of 
the ‘‘ dull and stupid ’’ to the Caucasian superman. Just as an 
individual may justly prefer his own lesser good to the greater good 
of another, so must the group—the white group—prefer its leisure 
and luxury to the good of less fortunately situated peoples. Con. 
tinued exploitation and domination is the way to the maximum good, 
defined as the preference of the dominant group. Anything, 
whether democracy, internationalism, Christianity, or the export of 
capital (except to the tropics for the purpose of exploitation) and 
the industrialization of the backward races, which tends to diminish 
the ease and certainty of this exploitation, should to that extent 
be set aside as immoral. In effect, Professor Josey harks back to 
Aristotle’s justification of slavery: We must have the higher cul- 
ture, we can not attain or maintain it without leisure, we can not 
have leisure unless someone does the dirty work for us, the barbar- 
ians were evidently created for that purpose; hence slavery is 
justifiable and necessary. 

Professor Josey’s reading of history is in keeping with this con- 
ception of morality. It is evident that some history will have to be 
rewritten, for the author has discovered, from some unspecified 
sources, that ‘‘ when the Greeks and Romans lost their group con- 
sciousness, when their sympathies became so broad that all men were 
regarded as belonging to one brotherhood, the glory and grandeur 
of these people suffered a steady decline.’’ The antiquated notion 
that imperialistic exploitation—panem et circenses—and the Ie 
versed selection due to interminable wars and proscriptions had a 
great deal to do with the decline of Rome will have to give way be- 
fore the new knowledge with regard to the broadened sympathies 
of the Roman provincial governors and tax gatherers. 

Much emphasis, of course, is placed on the value of race pride— 
though ‘‘ race ’’ is not defined—and both democracy and inter- 
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nationalism are considered immoral because they will destroy group 
girit. One can not but be delighted, in these twilight years of 
pessimism, to learn about the existing ‘‘ spiritual unity ’’ of all the 
European peoples. Incidentally, of course, one can not help 
wondering how Professor Josey and those who think with him will 
avoid the development of a somewhat militant group spirit in the 
hitherto contemptibly non-militant peoples, if it becomes noised 
about among them that we intend to perfect still further our ex- 
ploitative machinery. For it is clear that even a low people may 
prefer their own lesser good to that of the greater good of their 
superiors. 

The book would make a mine of fallacies for any class in logic. 
It abounds in casuistry on nearly every page. The ethicist will be 
interested in a remarkable discussion of the difference between 
“good ’’ and ‘‘ goods.’’ The economist will learn that he has been 
in error in supposing that prosperous people make our best custo- 
mers. The educator, incidentally, will be brought to see that the key 
to education lies in intercollegiate athletics, for only when students 
“are competing with students from other colleges can their college 
spirit be a source of new energy.”’ 

Still, it is doubtful if the book will ‘‘ take ’’—there is too great 
an overdose of the ‘‘ white race ’’ virus. It may, however, convert 
afew readers to democracy and internationalism. 


A. B. Woure. 


OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY. 
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The Hulsean Lectures at the University of Cambridge, Novem. 
ber, 1922, and January, 1923, were delivered by Mr. C. F, Russell, 
Headmaster of King Edward VI School, Southampton, under the 
title ‘‘ Religion and Natural Law.’’ They have been published in 
this country by D. Appleton & Co. of New York. 


The lectures attempt an interpretation of the Christian doctrines 
of the Trinity, Providence, punishment, forgiveness, atonement, suf- 
fering, in terms of what the author calls natural law. The term 
“* natural law ’’ is, however, not used in a technical sense. It ap- 
pears rather to be an expression for the general orderliness of na- 
ture. Apparently, the author’s purpose is to indicate that Chris- 
tian doctrine is an expression of this orderliness in terms of the deep 
experiences of human life which naturally lead to religious emo- 
tion. On the negative side, the Christian doctrine is not to be in- 
terpreted in the literal sense of its verbal formulation from time to 
time, or in the sense that it is a theology independent of human ex- 
perience. This thesis, both on the positive and negative side, the 
author works out in a simple and attractive manner. So far as 
method is concerned, the author’s best expression of it is perhaps 
found in one of the appendices to the book entitled ‘‘ Language ver- 
sus Experience.’’ The claim here is that language, as the expression 
of doctrine, should not be understood in terms of the literal diction- 
ary meaning of words, but rather in terms of the human experience 
which it aims to express. As a consequence, doctrinal formulations, 
even if ancient terminology is kept, must be repeatedly re-expressed 
as man’s experience widens. For example, the doctrine of the 
Trinity, the author urges, is really unintelligible if construed simply 
in terms of definitions of God, persons, One, and Three. It be- 
comes intelligible as religious experience finds that the same God is 
active in every department of life and being, in nature, conduct, 
and reason. The same method is used in interpreting the other 
doctrines dealt with in the book. The doctrine of Providence is an 
expression of the belief that the world is wisely ordered to the end 
that human accomplishment depends on human effort in codpera- 
tion with that order. Punishment is a natural consequence of folly 
seen as a corrective force, and forgiveness is the consciousness of 
personal recovery of the sense of God’s love. Suffering is a natural 
consequence of the fact that man must work out his own destiny in 
natural and social relations, which, just because man must choose his 
own way, involve conflicts. In terms of current controversies, the 
book is a contribution to the modernist interpretation of Christian 
faith. 
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